
Oliver L. North, the central fig- 
ure of the Iran-contra affair, won 
his long battle with federal prose- 
cutors yesterday when independent 
counsel Lawrence E. Walsh 
dropped efforts to pursue criminal 
charges against him. Moments after 
a federal judge dismissed all re- 
maining charges, an exultant North 
hugged his lawyer and proclaimed 
himself “totally exonerated." 

“For five years, my family and I 
have been under fire,” North told 
reporters on the steps of the .U.S. 
District Court minutes after Judge 
Gerhard A. Gesell brought a dra- 
matic and surprising conclusion to 
the government’s case against the 
former National Security Council 
aide to President Ronald Reagan by 
announcing that it was “termi- 
nated.” North added: “I’ve had my 
last hearing . . . forever, I hope.” 

Gesell acted at the request of 
Walsh, who had decided over the 
weekend to end his action against 
North. Walsh made his decision af- 
ter Robert C. McFarlane, North’s 
former NSC -boss, testified last 
week that his original testimony 
had been heavily influenced by in- 
formation that North gave Con- 
gress in 1987 under a grant of lim- 
ited immunity. 

That congressional grant of im- 
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munity was at the center of the le- 
gal controversy that swirled, about 
North and all other Iran-contra de- 
fendants whom the government 
sought to prosecute after the Rea- 
gan administration sold U.S. arms 
to Iran in exchange for hostages 
and diverted part of the proceeds 
from those sales to aid the Ni- 
caraguan contra forces when such 
aid was banned by Congress. * 

Last year, the D.C. Circuit Court 
of Appeals overturned North’s con- 
viction for destroying documents 
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and sent two other convictions 
against him back to Gesell to deter- 
mine whether testimony from any 
of the 67 witnesses at North’s 1989 
trial had been tainted by informa- 
tion North gave Congress under the 
immunity grant. The appeals court 
said Gesell had to resolve the issue 
with a detailed examination of the 
testimony from each of the wit- 
nesses against North — including, if 
necessary, a “line by line” perusal of 
their statements. 

See NORTH, A16, CoL 1 
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One person familiar with the 
North proceedings said that McFar- 
lane was a “test case” to help pros- 
ecutors decide whether the hear- 
ings before Gesell could continue. 
After McFarlane said that North’s 
congressional testimony had “a very 
powerful impact” on him, Walsh de- 
cided they could not proceed with 
the case. 

Walsh told reporters after yes- 
terday’s hearing that the decision to 
drop the case had been difficult, and 
that the outcome was a “very seri- 
ous warning that immunity is not to 
be granted lightly.” 

“Now, I have never criticized 
Congress,” he continued. “I urged 
them not to grant immunity, but 
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they have the very broad political 
responsibility for making a judg- 
ment as to whether it’s more im- 
portant that the country hear the 
facts quickly, or that they await a 
prosecution.” 

Walsh said he had concluded 
"that the expenditure of additional 
prosecutorial, defense and judicial 
resources in this case is not war- 
ranted.” He also said, “We felt it 
was in the interest of justice to 
move to dismiss these counts.” 

In court papers filed with Gesell, 
Walsh explained that “the govern- 
ment is not likely, in the unique cir- 
cumstances here presented, to be 
able to sustain a successful out- 
come.” 

Reaction to the end of the in- 
tensely controversial North case 
was immediate — and predictably 



mixed. President Bush said he was 
“very pleased” by the decision. 
Asked at a news conference wheth- 
er he didn’t think that North - had 
“slipped the noose on a technical- 
ity,” the president said: "... he’s 
been through enough. He was ac- 
quitted once. There was an appeal. 
He’s been let off. Now, the system 
of justice is working, and on a per- 
sonal basis and for his family, who 
have been through a lot, I’m very, 
very pleased.” t 

Bush also said he wasn’t '“going 
to second-guess the court system.” 
Referring to the Iran-contra scan- 
dal, he remarked: * “I wish the 
damned thing had never hap- 
pened.” 

On Capitol Hill, where the Sen- 
ate intelligence committee began 
confirmation hearings yesterday 
on Bush’s nomination of Robert M. 
Gates to be director of central in- 
telligence, committee Chairman 
David L. Boren (D-Okla.) inter- 
rupted opening remarks to read 
from wire service accounts about 
the dropping of charges against 
North. It was possible, Boren sug- 
gested, that the committee might 
want to call North to testify about 
Gates’s knowledge of the Iran- 
contra affair, which unfolded when 
Gates was deputy to the late CIA 
Director William J. Casey. 

Leading Democrats and Repub- 
licans divided along the kinds of 
partisan lines that have character- 
ized the Oliver North story since he 
burst from obscurity as a young 
Marine lieutenant colonel assigned 
to the White House to become one 
of the best known and most contro- 
versial figures in recent American 
history. 

Senate Minority Leader Robert 
J. Dole (R-Kan.) issued a state- 
ment saying it was time to close ! 
the Iran-contra investigation. ! 
"What have American taxpayers i 
received for their $50 million?” he 
asked. “A lot of press releases. A 
lot of rumor and innuendo. But lit- 
tle in terms of justice. Every con- 
viction won by Mr. Walsh has been 
overturned or is likely to be over- 
turned.” 

House Speaker Thomas S. Foley j 



(D-Wash.), who served on the Iran- 
contra investigation committee 
whose televised hearings were 
watched by millions of Americans 
four years ago, defended the con- 
gressional inquiry — and the immu- 
nity grant to North. “There is al- 
ways a risk that when immunity is 
granted; that it could affect pros- 



ecutions a ‘ individual witnesses,” he 
said. ”... But there is an important 
role that the Congress has in con- 
ducting investigations. It is one of 
its fundamental constitutional pow- 
ers vested by the Constitution and 
one of the fundamental legislative 
purposes of the institution conduct- 
ing such investigations." 

Other House leaders defended 
Congress’s decision to grant immu- 
nity, saying they could not have 
foreseen the subsequent change in i 
legal standards governing tainted 
testimony. 

“The [congressional] hearings 
were more important than the tri- 
al,” said Rep. Lee H. Hamilton (D- 
Ind.), who chaired the House inves- 
tigating committee. “It has always 
been my view that the policy ques- 
tions exceeded in importance the 
question of individual criminal lia- 
bility, and I do not think Congress 
made a mistake in granting that im- 
munity.” 

However, Hamilton did predict 
that future congressional investi- 
gations will have to be more care- 
ful in seeking grants of immunity 
for witnesses facing possible pros- 
ecution. “I think the lesson is that 
the Congress, when they grant im- 
munity now, must be very cautious 
in doing so because doing so prob- 
ably defeats any criminal prosecu- 
tions.” 

The end of the legal case against 
North comes as the government’s 
investigation of the complex Iran- 
contra affair has been reenergized. 

A guilty plea in July by one former 
high-ranking CIA official official, 
Alan D. Fiers, has notably widened 
the scope of the investigation by 




providing evidence that senior CIA 
officials knew of the illegal diver- 
sion of funds to aid the contras. 
This month, Clair E. George, for- 
mer head of the CIA’s clandestine 
operations branch, was indicted in 
the case. 

North was at the center of the 
Iran-contra effort. It was his as- 
signed job, he told Congress in four 
days of riveting televised testimony 
in 1987, to keep the contras alive 
body and soul.” 



his eyes glistening with emo- 
tion, his demeanor sorrowful, his 
voice husky and cracking. North 
portrayed himself as a selfless pa- 
triot willing to take, as he put it, 
the spear in my chest” for mis- 
takes that might have been made 
in the national interest. He admit- 
ted to error, falsehood, obstruction 
and destruction of evidence— all • 
for a higher cause. ’’Lying does not 
come easy to me," he said. “But we 
all have to weigh in the balance 



the difference between lies and 
lives.” 

His testimony, in which he ap- 
peared in his Marine uniform with 
campaign ribbons and combat dec- 
orations, took the nation by 
storm. Overnight, North became a 
new American hero. Crowds de- 
monstrated outside the Senate of- 
fice building where the hearings 

™ re „ held ’ shoutin g. “Ollie, Ollie, 
Ollie. 

In May 1989, after a lengthy tri- 



al, North was convicted by a Wash- 
ington jury of falsifying and destroy- 
ing documents, accepting an illegal 
gratuity and aiding and abetting the 
obstruction of Congress. But he was 
acquitted of nine more serious 
charges. North was giveri a three- 
year suspended sentence and two 
years probation, was ordered to 
perform 1,200 hours of community 
service in a Washington drug pre- 
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